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And even silence found a tongue
To haunt me all the summer long;
The riddle nature could not prove
Was nothing else but secret love.

Clare is invoking the memory of Mary Joyce, the girl
lover whom he did not marry, and who, though long
since dead, lived for him as his true wife when he was
immured in the asylum. But the fact of this strange
passion is less remarkable than its precise quality; it is
an intolerable tenderness, an unbearable surge of emo-
tion eager to burst forth and lavish itself upon an object.
Whether it was his passion for Mary Joyce which first
awakened him to an awareness of the troublous depths
of emotion within we cannot tell, for this poem is in
itself no evidence of fact. But it bears witness unmis-
takable to the quality of the emotion which underlay
all that is characteristic and unforgettable in his poetry.

When we have touched the unique emotional core
which persists throughout the work of a true poet, we
have come perhaps as near as we can to his secret. We
stand as it were at the very source of his creation. In
the great poetic artist we may follow out the intricacies
and ramifications of the intellectual structure by which
he makes the expression of his central emotion complete,
and the emotion itself permanent. In Clare the work
is unnecessary. The emotion is hardly mediated at all.
The poetic creation is instinctive and impulsive; the love
is poured out, and the bird, the beast, the flower is
made glorious. It is the very process which Stendhal
described, with fitting brilliancy, as la cristallisation de
Vumour.

We may therefore most truly describe Clare as the
love poet of nature; and we need not pause to explore
the causes why nature and not a human being was
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